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Differences 

I'd  never  bothered  to  read  the  writing  before- 
Seventy-year-old  scribbling  on  the  walls 
In  the  short  passage  leading  to  the  privy  in  the  bam- 
But  we'd  never  had  to  use  the  privy  before. 
Before,  our  septic  system  had  worked; 
Now  if  we  flushed  the  toilets  the  sewage 
Would  seep  slowly,  reeking,  into  the  basement. 
It  was  the  night  before  Thanksgiving,  and  freezing; 
Late  November  in  northern  Maine  is  not  warm. 
I  made  the  mistake  of  running  barefoot  to  the  barn, 
Through  the  foggy  cold  and  dew-chilled  grass 
With  a  flashlight  spewing  out  an  opaque  beam 
That  barely  lit  up  the  barn  stairs. 
Now  empty,  the  big  old  barn  had  once  been  filled 
With  animals  and  hay, 
But  now  both  stalls  and  lofts  were  empty, 
Filled  only  with  shadows  of  vaguely-remembered  monsters 
That  breathed  fire  when  I  was  six. 
My  feet  were  numb  by  the  time  reached  the  stairs, 
Even  though  I'd  run  as  fast  as  I  could, 
And  I  stubbed  my  toe  on  my  fathers  toolbox 
Inside  the  door,  with  a  clank  of  screwdrivers, 
But  I  didn't  even  feel  it. 
I  walked  quickly  to  the  little  corridor, 
Off  to  the  left  of  the  horse  stalls, 
Avoiding  the  various  old  lobster  pot  bouys 
My  father  hung  from  the  ceiling  below  the  hay  lofts. 
And  I  snuck  around  the  old  red  Farmall  tractor 
With  its  cutter  bar  poised  and  ready  to  bite  ... 
But  I  knew  it  was  held  up  by  screws. 
The  worn  boards  (  oil-stained  and  paint-splattered  ) 
Thudded  and  creaked  under  my  feet  (  still  numb  ), 
And  I  was  only  too  happy  to  finally  reach  the  corridor 
And  run  into  the  privy  with  its  three  seats; 

The  Papa  Bear's  Chair,  Mama  Bear's  Chair,  and  Baby  Bear's  Chair 
I  used  to  call  them. 

It  was  decorated  with  old  Currier  and  Ives  prints, 

A  little  moldy  in  places  (  the  salt  air,  Mom  said  ), 

From  a  calendar  long  forgotten. 

It  was  on  my  way  out  that  I  saw  the  writing. 

I  saw  the  date  first:  December  1915  - 

It  was  pencilled  darkly  in  a  very  neat  hand. 

I  moved  closer  and  the  light  from  my  flashlight 

Lit  up  the  rest  of  the  message: 

'Mother  died  today.  Things  will  be  so  different.' 

--Earle  Crowley,  age  16. 

I  couldn't  breathe  because  my  heart  was  in  my  throat, 

And  I  groped  at  the  wall  for  something  solid 

Only  to  put  my  hand  into  a  spiderweb 

That  ripped  under  my  touch. 

I  just  stood  there,  staring  at  the  message 

Earle  Crowley  had  written  seventy  years  before, 

When  he'd  been  a  year  older  than  I  was  then. 

And  I  wanted  to  cry  because 

Although  that  big  old  barn  was  still  there  and  unchanged 
(except  that  only  barn-swallows  live  there), 
Things  can  be  different  so  quickly. 
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Any  time, something  you  take  for  granted  --  a  given  -- 

Can  disappear  forever,  and  not  even  leave  shadows. 

This  was  our  first  Thanksgiving  in  Maine 

Without  my  Grandmother. 

No  one  else  had  wanted  to  go  but  me, 

Because  Thanksgiving  just  isn't  Thanksgiving  anywhere  else. 

Now  Mom's  blueberry  pancakes  and  Dad's  shapeless  drop  biscuits 

Were  for  ourselves  alone. 

My  grandfather  couldn't  deal  with  the  visit. 

When  they  used  to  come  before,  every  year, 

All  bundled  and  tweedy, 

My  grandfather  used  to  talk  to  the  'Wind  God', 

And  he'd  make  us  hide  our  eyes 

And  he'd  boom  out  in  a  deep  radio-trained  voice, 

'Oh  great  Wind  God,  hear  my  call!  ' 

And  then  he'd  slowly  say,  'Hocus,  Pocus...Shinemadocus!' 

And  when  we  opened  our  eyes 

He'd  have  candy  for  us. 

We'd  record  tapes  every  year, 

Taking  turns  talking  into  Grandmother's  casette  player, 

To  send  to  my  Aunt  and  Uncle  and  cousins  in  California. 

Grandmother  told  stories  every  year; 

Funny,  silly  things  about  herself  and  her  childhood, 

Like  Horath,  the  imaginary  lion 

That  always  spoke  with  a  lisp,  'Like  thith' 

She  always  knew  how  to  tell  a  story. 

Every  year  we'd  sing  'We  Gather  Together'; 

My  mother  and  Grandfather  harmonizing, 

My  father  off-key  as  usual. 

Every  year  we'd  hold  hands  around  the  saame 

Red  and  white  gingham  tablecloth 

And  say  our  family  prayer:  Back  of  the  loaf  is  the  snowy  flour; 

Back  of  the  flour  is  the  mill; 

Back  of  the  mill  is  the  wheat 

and  the  sun 

and  the  shower 

and  the  Father's  will.  Amen. 
All  these  images  came  back  in  watercolor  floods 
As  I  stood  there, freezing,  in  a  creaky,  dark  barn 
And  I  looked  at  Earle  Crowley's  note. 
And  I  did  cry. 

I  cried  because  things  change, 

And  because  so  happily  the  year  before 

I'd  waved  goodbye 

To  a  little  bright  red  Volkswagen  Rabbit 
As  it  pulled  out  of  our  driveway. 
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untitled,  as  yet 

Daddy's  mad  again. 
I'm  afraid  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time. 
And  it  was  my  fault. 

Daddy's  mad  because  he  thinks  I  eat 
like  a  pig.  He  says,  "Antony!  You're 
seven  now,  and  it's  about  time  you 
started  eating  like  a  human  being!" 
He's  talking  about  my  new  habit  of 
mixing  everything  on  my  plate  together 
before  I  eat  it.  Tonight,  we're  eating 
squash,  potatoes,  peas,  and  steak  bits. 
My  mother  defends  me.  "Leave  An- 
tony alone!  He's  going  through  a  p- 
h-a-z-e."  I  fight  the  temptation  to  cor- 
rect my  mother's  spelling. 

Daddy  doesn't  give  up  so  easily.  He 
says  to  me,  "You  think  its  funny,  An- 
tony? You  think  its  funny  and  witty  to 
eat  like  a  pig?"  I  could  try  to  explain 
the  beautiful  oneness  of  my  method, 
the  equality  of  love,  even  the  zealous 
religious  fervor  that  I  have  embedded 
in  that  orange  lump  in  the  middle  of 
my  plate.  But  it  wouldn't  help,  and  I 
know  this,  so  I  answer  my  father  sim- 
ply. "No,  daddy,  it's  not  funny." 

He  looks  at  me  to  see  whether  I'm 
really  sorry  about  what  I  did  or  if  I'm 
just  being  fresh.  He's  okay.  He  get's 
mad  sometimes,  but  it's  justified,  I 
suppose.  I  am  pretty  wierd. 

Daddy  says  life  is  just  a  game.  "Like 
Monopoly,"  he  says.  "Either  you  play 
it  by  the  rules,  or,"  he  points  his  finger 
for  emphasis,  "Go  directly  to  jail.  Do 
not  pass  go.  Do  not  collect  two 
hundred  dollars. 

The  analogy  is  no  good.  For  one 
thing,  you  don't  go  to  jail  for  break- 
ing the  rules  in  Monopoly.  You  go  be- 
cause you  land  on  the  "Go  to  Jail" 
space.  It's  all  bad  luck.  Integrity  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  that's  just 
a  technical  detail.  The  main  reason  I 
disagree  with  Daddy  is  that  I  don't 
wan't  to  spend  my  life  playing  Mo- 
nopoly. 

I  hate  Monopoly,  actually.  It's  a 
long  boring,  pointless  game.  And  most 
people  agree  with  me,  too.  Most  peo- 
ple want  to  quite  after  about  fifteen 
minutes.  But  what  always  happens  is, 
people  are  scared  to  quit  once  they've 
started.  People  always  think  that  quit- 
ting would  let  the  other  players  down, 
when  the  other  players  are  really  feel- 
ing the  same  way.  Also,  once  you've 
spent  two  hours  on  the  game,  you  have 
to  finish  it.  Otherwise,  it  was  a  waste 
of  two  hours,  right?  Take  my  advice. 
Stay  away  from  Monopoly. 

"Antony!  You  listening?"  Daddy 
roars. 


"Yes,  Daddy." 

"This  can't  go  on,  Antony.  It's  not 
normal.  Now  this  is  the  last  night  you 
eat  your  food  like  this,  understand? 
This  is  a  civilized  household,  Antony. 
I've  worked  hard  for  this  meal.  I've 
worked  hard  so  that  you  can  grow  up 
a  well-kept,  civilized  human  being,  un- 
derstand? You  think  I  like  to  work? 
You  think  it's  fun  working? 

"No,  Daddy,"  I  say. 

"Damn  right,"  says  Daddy.  Mother 
scolds  him  for  saying  D-A-M-M.  I  ask 
if  I  can  be  excused.  Mother  says  yes, 
so  I  get  up  and  go  to  my  room. 

My  room  is  small  and  full  of  books 
and  notebooks.  I  pick  a  notebook  at 
random,  one  of  the  many  blue  spiral 
ones,  and  turn  on  the  lamp  over  my 
bed.  Flipping  through  the  pages,  I  see 
a  poem  I  wrote  a  couple  of  nights  ago. 
It's  my  usual,  Haiku  without  the  struc- 
ture. It  doesn't  rhyme,  there's  no 
rhythm,  no  uniform  number  of  syll- 
ables. It's  really  hard  to  call  it  poetry, 
but  I'm  only  seven,  so  I  guess  it's  okay. 
I  read: 

The  girl  who  presses  her  nose 
Against  the  glass  of  the  train 
window 

Doll  dangling  from  her  hand 
Turns  and  pulls 

On  the  sleeping  man  in  the  next  seat 
Who  does  not  notice 
The  girl  who  breathes  mist  on  the 
pane 

Cannot  read  the  sign  which  sells  the 
landscape 

Swiftly  softly  passed 

It  lacks  a  title.  A  title  is  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  meaning  of  a  poem. 
How  can  I  title  it,  if  I  don't  even  know 
what  it  means?  I  can't. 

It  is  not  the  next  day,  but  the  day  af- 
ter, and  I  sit  outside  in  the  sun.  My 
father  is  at  work.  My  mother  is  in- 
doors, watching  t.v.  A  little  boy  named 
Mark  is  lying  on  a  golden  blanket  next 
to  me.  I  sit  on  a  lawn  chair,  reading 
in  the  encyclopedia  about  monasti- 
cism.  I  make  a  mental  note  of  a  new 
word:  secularism  "doubt  of  the  value 
of  religion."  I  tap  Mark  lightly  with 
my  foot  to  wake  him  up. 

"Mark" 

"What?" 

"Have  you  ever  thought  of  joining 
a  monastery,  Mark?" 
"No." 

"Do  you  know  what  a  monastery 
is?"  There  is  a  pause. 
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"Well,  I'm  thinking  of  joining  one, 
and  so  I've  been  reading  about  it.  Are 
you  awake?"  Mark's  eyes  are  closed. 
Somehow,  it  is  imperative  that  I  have 
his  attention. 

"Yes" 

"Good.  Because  it  is  important  that 
you  listen.  You  must  understand  why 
I  want  to  join  a  monastery." 

There's  another  pause.  I've  learned 
by  now  that  Mark  only  speaks  when 
asked  a  question,  so  I  plod  onward. 

"To  join  a  monastery,  you  must 
give  up  your  family.  Forget  about 
them.  And  the  same  with  material  pos- 
sessions. You  must  devote  yourself  to 
three  things,  and  three  things  only. 
Poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  Hear 
me?  You're  already  two-thirds  of  the 
way  there.  You're  very  obedient.  And 
obviously  you're  chaste.  Obviously. 
And  you're  happy,  being  these  two 
things.  You're  happy,  aren't  you?" 

Mark,  not  following  a  word  of 
mine,  says  yes. 

"Now,  all  that's  left  is  poverty. 
That's  all.  I  mean,  you  don't  care  if 
you're  rich,  do  you?" 

"No?"Mark  does  not  sound  con- 
vinced. 

"No.  Not  at  all.  The  point  is;  if  we 
join  a  monastery,  we  will  always  know 
exactly  what  to  do,  and  we'll  never 
have  to  worry  about  money,  or  girls, 
or  Monopoly,  or  anything  like  that. 
And  we  won't  have  to  go  to  school." 

"No?" 

"Uh-uh." 

"But  what  about  Mommy?" 

"Oh,  Mark."  I  sigh.  "You  don't 
need  Mommy." 

"Yes,  I  do!"  Mark  is  really  getting 
irritating,  now.  I  try  to  reason  with 
him. 

"Why  do  you  need  your  mother? 

Mark  sits  up  and  contemplates  my 
question  for  a  moment.  "Mommy 
loves  me." 

"Yes."  I  sigh.  "Yes.  That's  good. 
But  do  you  think  your  mother's  love 
is  as  great  as  God's  love?" 

Mark  looks  confused.  I  am  sudden- 
ly sorry  I  brought  Mark  into  this.  I'm 
being  pushy,  just  like  Daddy. 

"I'm  sorry.  I'm  just  being  weird.  Go 
back  to  sleep.  Please  ignore  me.  Just 
go  back  to  sleep. 

Mark  is  happy  to  oblige,  but  I  know 
he  will  not  sleep  so  sound,  now.  I  have 
spoiled  his  dreams.  It's  so  easy  to  spoil 
things.  Much  too  easy. 


As  Mark  sleeps,  I  think  about  join- 
ing a  monastery.  At  first,  I  think  I'll 
just  set  off  through  the  streets,  like  St. 
Anthony  through  the  desert,  and  enter 
the  first  monastery  I  come  upon.  This, 
I  realize  is  quite  impractical.  I  decide 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  talk  to 
the  local  minister  about  it.  I'd  wait  un- 
til Sunday,  but  I'd  probably  forget. 
This  is  too  important.  I  must  strike 
now. 

I  get  up  from  the  lawn  chair  and 
walk  over  the  grass  and  through  the 
front  door,  over  the  tiles  and  through 
the  kitchen  to  the  push-button  phone. 
I  push  41 1  for  information  and  ask  for 
the  number  of  the  local  Protestant 
church.  In  the  background  a  woman 
on  the  t.v.  is  sobbing  "My  baby,  they 
killed  my  baby..."  I  press  the  buttons 
the  operator  told  me  to  and  wait  for 
an  answer. 

"Hello.  Wellesley  Congregational 
Church.  Can  I  help  you? 

"Yes.  May  I  speak  to  the  minister, 
please? 

"Which  minister  do  you  wish  to 
speak  to?" 

"Any  one  would  be  fine,  thank 
you." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  none  of  the 
ministers  are  free  to  speak  with  you 
right  now.  Could  I  take  a  message?" 

"Then  why  did  you  ask  'Which 
one?'" 

"What?" 

I  sigh.  "Why  did  you  ask  me  which 
one  if  none  are  free  to  speak?" 

She  sees  I've  got  her.  "I  don't  know. 
How  old  are  you,  anyway?" 

"I'm  seven.  Maybe  you  could  help 
me.  Do  you  know  how  one  would  go 
about  joining  a  monastery?" 

"Hmmmm...let  me  think."  Great. 
She's  patronizing  me,  now.  "I'm  not 
sure.  I  don't  think  there  are  any 
monasteries  around  here.  Why?  Do 
you  want  to  join  a  monastery?" 

"Yes.  Could  you  check  and  find  out 
where  the  nearest  is,  please?" 

"Now,  why  would  a  little  boy  like 
you  want  to  become  a  monk?  Don't 
you  think  you're  a  little  young  to  make 
a  decision  like  that?" 

"No,  I  don't."  There  is  silence. 

"Why  don't  you  leave  your  name 
and  number.  Maybe  I  could  have  a 
minister  get  back  to  you."  And  now 
I  see  how  futile  it  is.  I  am  not  going 
to  join  a  monastery.  They  won't  let 
me.  I  will  have  to  fight,  and  I'm  not 
strong  enough,  not  nearly  strong 
enough.  I  don't  even  know  what  my 
own  poem  means.  If  only  I  could  make 
myself  stronger.  If  only  I  could  give 
my  poem  a  name. 
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"Hello?  are  you  still  there?" 

I  hang  up  on  her.  I  hang  up  on  the 
church.  Hearing  my  mother  sobbing, 
I  enter  the  family  room,  where  my 
mother  is  watching  the  flickering  light 
of  the  television.  On  the  tube  is  a  tiny 
black  coffin,  and  inscribed  on  the 
coffin  are  the  letters  "R.I. P."  They 
stand  for  "Rest  In  Peace"  but  they  al- 
so spell  "rip."  I  look  at  my  teary 
mother,  she  looks  at  me.  I  leave  the 
room. 

Tonight,  dinner  is  chicken,  and 
corn,  and  milk.  I  think  of  a  way  to  mix 
them,  but  I'm  tired,  and  I,  like  my 
parents,  segregate.  My  mother  gives 
my  father  a  "See,  I  told  you  so"  look, 
and  we  eat  supper.  Afterwards,  I  go  up 
to  my  room  and  lie  in  the  dark,  think- 
ing about  the  poem.  If  I  could  only 
think  of  a  title.  If  I  only  knew  what  I 
was  looking  for.  I  turn  on  the  light,  but 
it  hurts  my  eyes,  and  I  turn  it  off  again. 
Eventually,  I  fall  into  a  deep  sleep. 
Eventually,  doesn't  everyone? 


Hunger 

The  black  girl  he  knew  fed  him  on 
Thursday  nights,  or  any  other  night  if 
he'd  o'asked.  Her  skin  was  dark,  her 
nose  wide,  and  her  hair  curled  against 
her  face  like  black  nylon.  She  served 
him  food,  his  sustenance:  ham,  cab- 
bage, okra,  and  peas  that  glistened 
with  a  layer  of  fat.  And  the  questions 
she  asked:  Was  it  all  right?  Did  he  have 
enough?  Was  he  still  hungry? 

After  dinner  she  silently  cleared  the 
table.  No,  no,  I  can  manage  myself,  she 
said,  stay  put,  you've  had  a  busy  day. 
Then  she  stepped  behind  his  chair  and 
taking  his  head  into  her  hands  mas- 
saged his  scalp  with  faint  cooing 
sounds.  He  thought  she  was  a  hen.  He 
felt  the  weight  of  her  breasts  on  his 
shoulders.  She  offered  forth  her  bare 
arm  and  he  inhaled  her  goose-pimpled 
flesh.  But  as  he  pressed  his  mouth  to 
her  skin,  he  thought  he  felt  neither 
warmth  nor  cold.  As  he  held  her  face 
with  his  eyes,  he  saw  her  laugh  line, 
growing  deeper  because  she  laughed  at 
all  his  jokes.  He  felt  that  if  he  ran  his 
fingers  across  her  face  his  hand  would 
be  consumed  and  lost  in  the  folds  of 
skin.  He  was  repelled. 

He  ran  away,  across  17th  Street,  in- 
to the  park  and  its  suspended  greying 
greenness.  On  the  other  side  of  the  field 
were  the  streetwalkers.  He  grabbed  the 
one  that  he  knew,  the  white  girl  with 
the  skinny  oval  face.  She  took  him  by 
the  hand  to  a  seedy  bar-joint.  And 
what  did  she  want  to  drink,  he  asked. 
Vermouth,  she  said,  and  shared  it.  Be- 
cause she  thought  a  nigger  would  never 
order  it  himself;  he'd  only  ask  for  peas 
that  glistened  with  a  layer  of  fat.  Then, 
after  the  drinks,  they  went  upstairs, 
and  he  pressed  the  coolness  of  her  flesh 
against  his  own,  which  was  burning. 
She  flicked  her  ash  onto  his  hand,  but 
she  did  not  see  it,  and  he  could  not  feel 
it.  He  did  what  he  came  to  do,  and 
emptied  a  part  of  himself  into  her. 

Outside,  in  the  park,  he  was  getting 
hungry  again.  He  was  full,  but  there 
was  a  part  of  his  stomach  that  ached 
and  he  knew  he  could  appease  it  with 
more  food.  He  felt  that  his  stomach 
was  part  of  a  steam  engine  that  need- 
ed more  coal  shovelled  into  it.  It  was 
throttled  and  glowed  red  hot.  He 
glowed  red  hot.  He  felt  his  stomach 
was  part  of  a  train,  hurtling  off  into 
the  darkness  and  leaving  him  in  the 
quiet. 
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Along  the  dirt  roads  in  northern  Maine, 

where  each  acre  of  surrounding  wood  is  said  to  be  owned 

as  a  potential  resource 

by  grand  paper  companies  with  loud  trucks, 

they  spray  chemicals  onto  the  shrubbery  which  lines  the  roadways. 
'It  keeps  it  from  growing  up  in  our  way.' 
they  say. 

As  you  drive  along  the  roads 

with  windows  and  vents  sealed  tight  (state  orders) 

you  can  see  the  roadside  genocide  which  has 

turned  the  once  thriving  bushes  and  trees 

sick  red. 

dead. 

International  Paper  Co.  (wher  the  loud  trucks  go) 

is  in  Lincoln,  Maine. 

Huge  black  stacks  spew  there  every  day. 

We  call  it  Stinkin'  Lincoln. 

Birds  don't  live  there. 

Rich  people  don't  either. 

They  sell  International  Paper  in  Portland,  Maine, 
where  concrete  replaces  chemicals 
It's  all  part  of  progress  they  say. 
Well  I  saw  some  grass  peek  up 
through  the  pavement  today. 


Fishee,  Fishee,  Oh!  Those  Confounded  Fishees  

When  I  was  young  in  spirit, 

I  saw  the  sun  through  the  leaves  of  a  tree, 

Through  the  interlocking  limbs 

Of  fantasy  and  snow-men,  and  that  which  went 

before 

And  I  walked  along  the  river-bank 
And  threw  stones  at  the  other  shore, 
Watching  the  water  bubbling  and  boiling 
And  the  luminous  eyes  of  fish, 
But  always  returning  to  the  filtered  shade 
Of  my  tree's  whim  and  wish, 
Living  for  the  flower's  blossom, 
And  not  the  thorns  that  will  be. 

The  sun  is  never  quite  as  bright, 
As  is  envisioned  during  night, 
And  night  never  so  far  away, 
As  when  one  mocks  it  at  mid-day. 

The  leaves  are  brilliant  now, 

The  life  blood  has  retreated  inwards: 

One  thinks  they  are  so  gay, 

But  cannot  see  that  their  stems  are  grey. 

They  are  falling!  The  celestial  song  falters... 

Now  I  catch  the  fish  from  the  depths 

And  cook  them  in  the  boiling  waters, 

The  stones  on  the  other  side 

Have  formed  rebellious  walls  where  on  can  hide, 

To  halt  the  invasion  I  encorporate  them 

In  me,  will  they  collide 

As  I  straddle  the  river,  one  foot  on  either  side? 
The  sun  is  so  blinding, 

It  burns  when  you  are  no  longer  in  the  shade. 

How  hard  it  is  to  await  the  new  leaves 

When  you  realize  that  the  earth  was  not  made. 
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The  Patient 

I  wait,  impatient,  with  this  overwhelming  desire  to  get  things 
done,  And  over,  because  I  never  seem  to,  no  escape  in  life. 
In  homework,  you  think-  I  turned  the  paper  in  on  time:  I've 
escaped,  resolved  responsibility. 

But  all  this  work's  just  a  toy,  a  little  tool  to  get  out  your  ag- 
gressions and  desires,  repetition  complexes. 

A  piece  of  leather  to  bite  on  as  the  bullet  is  extracted  from 
your  heart. 

Those  shits  over  there  must  have  got  novocaine,  but  I  don't  need 
it,  work  will  distract  enough:  JUST  DO  IT.  SHUT  UP  AND 
LIVE. 

But  the  operation  isn't  stopping,  and  the  leather  between  my 
teeth  is  thinning,  they  better  finish  soon,  my  thoughts  echo  in 
a  small  column  through  the  center  of  my  body. 

How  long  does  it  take  to  remove  one  bullet?  my  teeth  are  near- 
ly through  the  leather  and  into  my  lip. 

they  are  removing  something,  though,  and  continuing. 

I  feel  that. 

maybe  it's  not  a  bullet,  maybe  there's  something  else  wrong, 
something  different  and  they  have  never  told  me  what  it  was 

They  must  have  been  protecting  me  again. 

They  must  have  been  protecting  me  again. 
My  teeth  slice  the  leather  and  sink  into  my  lip 
I  do  it  to  stop  the  pain,  you  know,  I  control  this  pain,  it's  me 
against  me,  I  control  that,  it's  safe,  it's  me.. .No,  really,  as  forces 
hurt  me,  I  tense  my  jaw  and  since  there's  no  more  leather  and 
even  though  I  hurt  myself  a  little,  it's  ok,  it's  an  expression,  a 
relief,  a  tangible,  simple  pain,  my  own  teeth,  familiar.  Here,  here 
is  the  exquisite  pain  and  my  mind's  off  the  operation.  MY  pain, 
self-contained,        I        must        concentrate  on 
this.BUTWHATDOTHEYKEEPEXTRACTING? 
THEYARETAKINGSOMETHINGOUTANDFLINGINGIT 
ONTO  THE  FLOOR  AND  IT  SPLATTERS  LIKE  FLESH, 
some  noise  stops.i  think. 
I  wish  i  could  see,  i  wish  they  could  hear  me. 
A  general  walks  along  an  endless  line  of  soldiers. 

you're  normal,  dont  worry 

you're  normal,  dont  worry 

you're  normal,  dont  worry... 
he  looks  ahead  at  infinity  and  doesnt  notice  my  operation  nor 
the  blood  accumulating  in  my  mouth  I'm  not  discreet  about 
it,  either,  he  must  notice.  But  for  all  I  know  the  rest  of  them 
are  worse  off  than  me.  Why  else  would  this  guy  walk  up  and 
down  and  tell  us  were  normal? 

An  infection,  that's  what  it  must  be,  we've  all  got  some  kind 
of  infection  and  it's  Their  job  to  rid  us  of  it.  They  must  not 
know  exactly  what  it  is,  but  tell  us  we're  normal  so  we  wont 
worry. 


They  must  be  protecting  us  again. 
The  blood  has  filled  my  mouth,  I  almost  gagged  and  spat  it 
out,  but  luckily  the  general  was  walking  by  just  at  the  right  time, 
so,  I  didnt  dare,  I...I'mnormalyouseeandIwouldntwant- 
tocauseascene.  They'd  say  I  was  just  out  for  attention.  But  not 
this  time,  this  time  I  let  none  of  that  red  stuff  out  of  my  mouth- 
after  all,  no  one  else  is  to  blame  for  this  stuff,  this  is  the  part 
I  could  stop  if  I  wanted  to,  me  drawing  my  own  blood,  I  can 
do  it,  I  can  not  do  it.  I  want  to  do  it,  you  know  'cause  it  helps 
with  the  real  operation  and  all  that. 

I  swallowed  it  then,  that's  what  I  did.  Nooneelseisspitting- 
blood,  cause  they  aren't  biting  their  jaw  so  much  to  prevent  the 
other  pain,  they  can  take  it,  you  see.  The  thing  is  that  it  hap- 
pens to  be  too  late  for  me,  'cause  there's  so  much  blood  in  my 
mouth  now  that  if  I  loosen  my  bite  I  will  scream. 

I  did  once.  Got  blood  on  some  people  too,  on  me. 
I  swallow  more.  HOW  DEEP  IS  THIS  INFECTION?  What 
happens  when  my  stomach  is  full?  Something  will  change,  the 
General,  he  must  know,  he'll  change  things,  tell  us  where  to  go 
next. 

WhathappensiftheoperationNEVERSTOPS?  and  goes  deep- 
er and  deeper  and  deeper  to  realms  where  my  now  deepest 
fathomable  pain  will  be  superficial,  and  there  is  more  and  more 
and  more  pain... what  if  it  cuts  so  deep  into  me  that  it  cuts  all 
the  way  through  to  the  other  side  and... no. 
let's  think  about  this  blood  deal:  what  if  my  stomach  gets  full. 
If  my  stomach  gets  full,  there's  no  problem  because  if  he  knows 
enough  to  tell  me  I'm  normal,  the  General  knows  what's  going 
on. 

He  knows  what  the  operation's  all  about.  He  knows  why,  too. 
We  dont  know  why,  but 
we  all  know  what  its  about 

It's  just  a  challenge  to  see  who  lasts  the  longest. 
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Billy-Bob  and  his  brother  Enos  had 
just  inherited  their  father's  farm,  who 
had  recently  died  in  a  freak  accident 
while  retrieving  water  from  the  well. 
He  was  reaching  over  the  edge  of  the 
century-old  stone  structure  trying  to 
grab  the  pail,  when  he  fell  in  and 
drowned.  Billy-Bob  and  Enos  had 
never  taken  much  interest  in  doing  the 
work  on  the  farm  and  had  little 
knowledge  of  its  routine. 

The  last  snow  of  winter  had  finally 
melted  away  and  the  brothers  started 
up  the  old  tractor  to  prepare  the  fields 
for  the  spring  planting.  Billy-Bob 
rolled  the  old  iron  tractor  to  the  edge 
of  the  field  but  before  he  could  plant 
the  till,  Enos  cried  out:  "Sheeeit  Billy- 
Bob  what  in  the  hell  is  you  doing? 
Don't  you  know  by  now  that  you  al- 
ways till  north  to  south?"  Billy-Bob 
dumbfoundedly  looked  at  his  brother 
then  at  the  tractor  and  finally  at  the 
field  and  replied:  "What  are  you 
talking  about  dummy?  Every  god- 
dammed  frogged  assed  farmer  knows 
that  you  plow  the  field  east  to  west. 
Jeeeisus,  you  is  dumb."  Enos 
scratched  his  head  and  put  another 
handful  of  plug  into  his  mouth.  Then 
he  shouted  to  his  brother:  "You  get  the 
hell  off  that  tractor  if  you  ain't  gonna 
plow  them  fields  north  to  south  like 
daddy  did  every  year." 

"Don't  you  insult  our  papa!  He 
wasn't  no  moooran  like  you.  He  al- 
ways done  it  east  to  west."  Billy-Bob 
dropped  the  plow  and  began  to  till  the 
field  east  to  west.  "Enos,  you  sure  is 
as  dumb  as  you  look."  Enos  who  did 
not  like  the  insult  or  theraw  feeling  of 
defeat,  especially  when  he  was  sure  he 
was  right,  grabbed  a  rock  off  the 
ground  and  hurled  it  at  his  brother. 

The  rock  bounced  off  Billy-Bob's 
head  who  turned  to  Enos  with  fire  in 
his  eyes  and  anger  in  his  heart.  "Holy 
sheep  shit,  I'm  gonna  tear  you  apart 
you  goddammed...."  Jumping  from 
the  tractor,  he  ran  towards  his  brother 
who  in  defense  picked  up  a  pitch  fork. 
Billy-Bob  who  was  confident  and  en- 
raged charged  towards  Enos  ignoring 
the  trident  that  was  pointing  at  him. 

Enos  who  was  too  stubborn  to  swal- 
low his  pride  stood  there  unyieldingly 
with  the  weapon.  Billy-Bob  jumped 
right  at  him  and  without  any  thought, 
Enos  slid  the  spikes  right  through  his 
brother.  Billy-Bob  died  instan- 
taneously. 

Enos  stood  there  in  awe.  Then  he 
said  to  himself:  "Goddammed  I  do 
declare,  I  just  killed  my  brother." 
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Tomorrow 

Joe  McDonnell  sat  in  the  bright 
winter  sun  on  an  otherwise  desolate 
park  bench  behind  the  Intown  Mall, 
blowing  his  hands  and  stomping  his 
feet  as  he  waited  for  a  bus  he'd  never 
catch.  The  air  was  cold,  and  he  sat 
more  or  less  alone,  except  for  a  few 
"regulars"  who  hunched  opposite 
him.  A  haggard  looking,  middle  aged 
man  in  a  massive  brown  overcoat 
slouched  against  the  wall,  facing  Joe, 
incessantly  talking  to  an  invisible  tor- 
mentor. Beyond  him  sat  a  young  girl, 
her  bare  legs  jutting  out  from  the 
fringe  of  a  tight  leather  skirt,  her  small 
body  shivering  and  sucking  a  cigarette 
between  spells  of  uncontrollable 
coughing.  The  wind  tore  through  Joe 
McDonnell's  thin  jacket  where  he  sat, 
so  he  rose  and  trudged  over  to  the 
posted  timetable,  ignoring  that  he 
knew,  and  would  always  know,  that 
his  bus  arrived  at  precisely  4:14,  even 
on  these  cold  winter  evenings. 

It  was  4:05  and  the  Beacon  Street 
bus  chhhed  to  a  stop  in  a  puddle  of 
frozen  sludge  at  the  edge  of  the  curb. 
The  young  girl  slowly  and  painfully 
stood  up,  and  Joe  McDonnell  pretend- 
ed not  to  notice  her  hobbled  walk.  Her 
narrow  hip  was  dislocated,  probably 
from  birth,  and  it  made  her  wobble  as 
she  moved  across  the  cracks  and  ice. 
Then  the  bus  swallowed  her  up,  and 
Joe  was  once  again  left  thinking  of  the 
cold. 

His  thoughts  wandered  to  his  late 
wife,  Margaret,  and  to  her  wonderful 
soups.  His  whole  body  warmed  with 


vigor  at  the  memory  of  her  hot  broth, 
and  he  promised  himself  he'd  heat  up 
a  can  of  stew  when  he  got  home.  Then 
a  strong  gust  of  wind  slapped  his  face, 
and  he  lifted  his  head  to  look  at  the 
great  iron  clock  that  swayed  above  Dis- 
trict Court.  4:11  stared  back  at  him, 
and  finally,  4:12.  Another  bus  chhhed 
into  the  curbside  gutter,  and  the  mas- 
sive overcoat  that  enclosed  a  man  stag- 
gered up  into  the  vehicle,  cursing  the 
Viet  Cong  as  it  fell  into  the  bus's  jaws. 

Joe  McDonnell  trudged  back  to  his 
bench,  shoved  his  hands  deep  into  his 
pockets,  and  waited.  His  nose  and  ears 
felt  itchy,  and  he  knew  they  were 
bright  red  from  the  cold.  It  wasn't  long 
now.  Another  bus  chhhed  up,  then 
growled  away  hungrily  as  Joe  re- 
mained at  his  post.  He  looked  up  Main 
Street  and,  as  usual,  the  4: 14  appeared 
in  the  faltering  light,  weaving  through 
light  traffic.  Joe  McDonnell  smiled  to 
himself  and  stood  up  with  anticipa- 
tion. He  had  just  gotten  the  fare  out 
from  down  inside  his  pocket,  when  he 
remembered:  he  couldn't  get  on  this 
bus.  He  had  no  home,  and  he  had  no 
soup.  He  hardly  had  anything,  because 
he'd  been  evicted  from  his  tiny  apart- 
ment that  very  morning.  Nowhere  else 
could  he  afford  the  rent,  so  now  he 
lived...  well,  nowhere. 

Joe  McDonnell  quietly  watched  as 
his  bus  roared  away  with  hiss  of  air 
brakes  and  a  grating  of  gears,  then 
calmly  turned  his  back  to  the  street.  He 
sat  down  on  a  park  bench  and  didn't 
get  up. 


To  a  girl:  a  regard 
I 

The  first  glance  bends  long: 

over  her  face,  arranged  there,  typed- 

placed  among  the  others,  a  status  symbol,  and 

easily,  for  she  is  perfect;  sculpted  look  is 

intent,  eyes  front,  back  strait,  hair  gold  water... 

and  why  not,  I  recognize  her  from  some 

distant  ideal,  she  is  the  proof  that  Andover  can, 

does  work,  rapture  is  quick,  she  fills  out  hopes- 

who  would  wish  away  beauty,  grace, 

the  success  that  is  being  right... the  page  is  soft 

from  my  touch.  I  know  her  name,  it  is  small  and  sweet 

on  my  tongue  desire  for  her  power  is  petty; 

it  is  seductive,  she  tickles  the  machine  and 

we  can  see  the  music  she  summons  forth,  for 

she  is  perfect,  and  her  earring  is  a  tiny,  blinding  light. 
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Destination  Unknown 

He  looked  unflinchingly  ahead. 
Straight  ahead,  destination  unknown. 
Did  it  really  matter  where  he  was  go- 
ing? Shuttered  blue  eyes  staring  straight 
ahead.  Shadows  of  non-existence 
creeping  closer  to  a  goal.  He  looked 
neither  right  nor  left  as  he  walked 
through  the  train  station.  If  he  noticed 
the  people  around  him,  he  didn't  show 
it.  He  appeared  to  be  blind  to  the  green 
mohawks  that  other  people  stared  at, 
and  he  didn't  seem  to  see  that  he  was 
an  object  of  attention  himself.  It's  un- 
usual to  see  someone  that  cared  as  lit- 
tle as  he  did. 

And  he  didn't  care.  Not  at  all.  He 
strode  through  the  station  the  same 
way  he  went  about  life;  straight  ahead, 
following  an  unwavering  course.  Noth- 
ing was  allowed  to  get  in  the  way. 

At  the  ticket  counter  he  focused  on 
the  woman  selling  tickets  briefly.  She 
gave  him  a  strained  smile  and  asked  if 
she  could  help  him.  He  looked  at  the 
prices  of  the  tickets,  bought  one  on  the 
"tourist  class"  car,  and  walked  away. 
The  cheapest  way  out.  The  woman 
called  out  that  he  had  change  coming 
to  him.  But  he  didn't  hear,  or  he  didn't 
care.  He  went  to  the  newsstand  and 
bought  himself  a  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Then  he  sat  down  to  wait  his  train  out. 

It  was  a  busy  evening  and  the  station 
was  crowded  and  noisy.  When  his  train 
was  called,  he  folded  the  paper  care- 
fully and  made  his  way  to  the  gate.  His 
trek  was  interrupted  abruptly  by  a 
blond  curly  haired  child  stepping  in 
front  of  him.  A  pair  of  unwavering 
blue  eyes  and  an  unsmiling  young 
countenance  met  his  gaze  steadily.  It 
was  difficult  to  say  who  was  the  more 
powerful  of  the  two.  The  child  stood 
staring  up  at  him  until  the  mother 
swept  him  up  with  a  smothered  excla- 
mation and  carried  him  away.  Some- 
thing flickered  in  the  man's  eyes  and 
was  gone.  And  he  continued  onward  to 
his  tourist  car. 

The  ticket  woman  saw  him  go  and 
stared  after  him.  With  a  tired  sigh,  she 
pulled  down  the  shade  to  the  ticket 
window  for  the  night,  and  grabbed  her 
jacket.  On  her  way  out,  she  noticed 
that  she  still  had  the  man's  change.  She 
looked  at  it  consideringly  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  impulsively  dropped  it 
into  a  blind  man's  tin  cup.  She  was 
gone  too  quickly  to  hear  the  soft 
spoken  voice  murmur  "God  bless 
you". 


"...and  we  could  be  young  and  innocent; 
When  nothing  mattered  but  the  moment  we 
were  in; 

Let's  shut  our  eyes  and  pretend 

And  maybe  once  again 

We  can  be  young  and  innocent...  " 

"Young  and  Innocent,"  from  St.  Elmo's 

Fire 

It  was  one  of  those  things  that  only 
happens  once  to  anyone;  and  most  of 
the  time  you  don't  even  catch  it  until 
much  later.  Then  you  look  back  and 
see  how  it  really  was,  and  your  heart 
just  wants  to  rip  because  it's  a  whole 
new  dimension  now,  and  you  can 
never  go  back. 

My  God  they  were  young.  She  was 
eleven  and  still  at  the  point  where  thir- 
teen was  that  glowing  spot  on  the 
horizon  like  the  sun  over  the  water; 
and  she  knew  that  those  crucial  four 
letters  at  the  end  of  a  number  and  the 
triumph  of  new  maturity  that  they 
would  bring  were  there  waiting,  and 
that's  as  far  as  she  could  see. 

Summer,  of  course.  A  happy,  gold- 
en summer-one  like  Shakespeare  must 
have  been  thinking  about  when  he 
said,  "Thy  eternal  summer  shall  not 
fade,  "because  although  the  time  pass- 
es away  the  vividness  never  goes  away. 
And  where  else  but  Maine;  smack  dab 
on  the  coast  with  all  its  smells  and 
sounds  and  feels.  The  day  was  such  a 
vivid  day-standing  out  like  an  excla- 
mation point  from  the  deep  and  twist- 
ing corridors  of  memories.  Something 
had  felt  different  from  the  very  begin- 
ning about  that  day;  heightened  and 
intensified  senses  that  linger  still.  And 
what  sort  of  things  do  remain?  Lilacs, 
budding  and  blooming  a  jubilant 
lavender,  reaching  to  the  sky  and  fill- 
ing the  lawn  in  front  of  the  farmhouse 
with  their  smell.  The  farmhouse  itself- 
-the  house  by  the  side  of  the  road— 
with  its  big  front  porch  and  wooden 
flowerboxes  with  chipping  green  paint 
filled  with  orange  and  yellow 
marigolds. 

And  across  the  road?  Fields  of  blue- 
berries so  thick  and  so  ripe  she  never 
wanted  to  walk  through  them  because 
with  every  step  she  could  feel  what  she 
just  knew  were  the  biggest,  juiciest 
blueberries  squishing  underneath  her 
scuffed  sneakers.  Past  the  blueberry 
fields— the  ocean.  Wide  and  rippling, 
ageless  and  timeless;  and  even  as  she 
was  so  insignificant  next  to  it,  it  wasn't 
a  source  of  insecurity  and  self-doubt 
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but  a  smiling,  joyous  exclamation  of 
what  is.  She  could  sing,  at  eleven,  and 
the  ocean  would  sing  back  in  gull  cries 
and  foghorns  and  crashing  surf;  all  be- 
fore the  demon  self-conciousness 
grasped  her  as  it  eventually  grasps 
everyone. 

He  was  thirteen... that  glorious  age! 
That  fact  in  itself  put  her  in  awe  of 
him.  She  was  "summer  folks";  he 
lived  there  all  the  time.  In  a  tar-paper 
shack  with  various  parts  of  old  pick- 
up trucks  in  the  front  yard  and  stacks 
of  lobster  pots  in  the  back.  But  that 
didn't  make  any  difference  then,  to  her 
he  was  everything;  he  knew  all  there 
was  to  know  and  could  do  anything 
there  was  to  do.  It's  funny  to  look 
back-so  funny  and  sad  and  yet  em- 
powering in  an  odd  way—because  it's 
so  easy  to  see  things  that  she  never  saw 
then.  Like  the  same  two  T-shirts  he 
wore,  his  blond-and-brown  hair  that 
was  always  too  long  and  unkept.  But 
then  he  was  everything,  and  that  is  all 
she  knew. 

It's  so  strange,  all  that  comes  surg- 
ing back  when  you  begin  to  immerse 
yourself  in  time  and  place.  What 
comes  back  isn't  what  you  wore  but 
the  plink  of  blackberries  in  a  rusty  tin 
pail,  and  not  whether  you  brushed 
your  teeth  or  not,  but  the  smell  and  the 
feel  of  the  pine  pitch  between  your 
fingers.  And  the  taste  of  seaweed. 

She'd  never  eaten  seaweed  before; 
she'd  never  even  thought  of  it.  Wasn't 
it  all  buggy  and  sandy  and  dry?  No; 
he  meant  the  seaweed  straight  from  its 
grip  on  the  rocks  when  the  tide  turns 
and  leaves  it  hanging  like  a  wig;  sea- 
weed salt-filled  and  squeaky  when  you 
chew  it.  It  was  different,  but  good 
different. 

He'd  come  for  her  that  morning  like 
he  usually  did,  when  she  didn't  go  to 
get  him  first.  He  rode  an  old  red 
three-speed  bike  that  used  to  be  his 
mother's,  and  it  made  a  sound  like 
"click-sshh...click-sshh"  when  he  rode 
it  because  some  spokes  were  bent  on 
the  back  tire,  and  they  rubbed  against 
the  fender.  They'd  walk  the  bike  away 
from  the  farmhouse  until  they  were 
around  the  corner,  then  he'd  help  her 
up  onto  the  seat,  and  ride  her  double 
with  the  wind  blowing  her  slept-in  pig- 
tails until  they  gently  slap-slapped  her 
cheeks.  She'd  hang  onto  him  and 
laugh  and  laugh,  and  the  bounces  from 
the  dirt  road  would  make  her  laugh 
sound  like  a  Tarzan  call  and  when  she 
thought  about  that  she'd  laugh  even 
harder. 


He  always  rode  her  double  like  that 
down  to  Nanabell's.  He'd  always  coast 
down  the  last,  long,  steep  hill;  flying 
faster  and  faster  because  she  just  knew 
that  they  were  really  going  to  fly  right 
off  the  point  into  the  ocean,  this  time. 
Then  they'd  always  come  to  a  skidding 
halt,  breathless,  beside  the  old  empty 
house  that  reminded  her  for  all  the 
world  of  a  birch  tree,  with  it's  paint 
chipping  and  peeling  away.  There  was 
one  bare  corner  where  they'd  peeled  all 
the  paint  off,  once,  to  see  what  was 
underneath. 

The  weeds  off  to  the  left  behind  the 
house  rose  up  above  their  heads;  his, 
too,  even  though  he  was  so  much  taller 
than  she  was.  Sometimes  they  played 
hide  and  seek  in  those  tall  grasses,  but 
today  they  clambered  out  onto  the 
rocks  in  front  of  the  house.  All  the 
land  just  fell  away  and  was  replaced  by 
water;  shimmering  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine with  a  brightness  that  made  them 
squint.  There  was  a  small  stretch  of 
sandy  beach  that  was  a  treasure  trove 
of  seaglass  and  other  shining  trinkets 
that  are  priceless  only  to  children.  He 
always  found  the  best  seaglass;  colors 
like  purple  and  pink  that  are  so  hard 
to  find.  He  never  kept  them,  though; 
he  always  gave  the  pieces  to  her  until 
her  pockets  were  full  to  a  bursting 
point.  The  tide  was  coming  in  and 
they'd  played  sandpiper,  chasing  the 
foamy  water  as  it  retreated  and  being 
chased  as  it  surged  forwards  once 
more,  only  half-heartedly  trying  to 
keep  their  shoes  dry. 

When  the  tide  was  all  the  way  in  and 
they  ran  out  of  beach,  they'd  climb  the 
rocks  to  the  Lookout  Point.  This  rock 
was  the  tallest  of  them  all;  he'd  shown 
her  where  it  was  and  he  always  had  to 
help  her  up.  But  once  they  were  up 
they  could  see  forever  and  ever.  There 
was  a  little  hollow  that  faced  out  onto 
the  ocean  and  sheltered  them  on  the 
sides  and  back,  and  they'd  sit  there 
cross-legged  and  sort  their  seaglass. 
They  could  count  lobster  pot  buoys  for 
what  seemed  like  miles;  she  always 
counted  the  orange  ones  and  he  always 
counted  the  red  ones  with  the  white 
stripes,  because  those  were  his  father's. 
He  would  talk  endlessly  about  when  he 
was  going  to  be  old  enough  to  have  a 
boat  just  like  his  father's,  the  Nor- 
ma Jean,  that  was  named  after  his 
mother. 
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The  whole  day  was  just  screaming 
out  that  something  was  different.  It 
was  exciting  and  secret  and  special, 
and  it  made  her  feel  all  bubbly-glowing 
on  the  inside.  She  sat  waiting  for  It  to 
happen,  not  knowing  what  It  was,  just 
waiting  for  that  something  that  would 
make  that  day  stand  out.  And  it  did 
happen.  Just  before  they  got  up  and 
climbed  down  to  go  back  for  lunch. 
They'd  been  talking  about  the  tree- 
house  they'd  been  building  way  back 
in  the  woods  behind  his  house.  It  had 
two  levels,  one  down  lower  that  she 
liked  and  one  way,  way  up  at  the  top 
of  the  tree  that  he  called  the  Captain's 
Perch.  She'd  tried  to  climb  up  to  the 
Captain's  Perch  once  but  it  was  too 
high,  and  she  was  afraid  she  would  fall 
as  branches  poked  and  scratched  at  her 
hair  and  clothes.  Someday  they  want- 
ed to  live  there,  and  eat  clams  they 
could  dig  up  themselves. 

So  he'd  been  talking  about  a  rope 
pulley  with  a  bucket  attatched  that 
would  go  from  her  level  (the  Galley, 
he  called  it)  up  to  his  Captain's  Perch, 
and  she  had  been  thinking  how  smart 
he  was... and  conversation  lagged. 
They  stood  up  at  the  same  time-and 
she  looked  at  him  like  she  always  did. . 
But  this  time  he  was  looking  back  at 
her,  too;  with  clear  blue  eyes  that  be- 
fore had  always  looked  instead  to  the 
answering  blue  of  the  ocean.  She  was 
taken  aback,  and  felt  that  bubbly  feel- 
ing stronger  than  ever  inside,  and  she 
was  confused.  She  didn't  understand. 


And  then  it  happened.  He  leaned  over 
as  if  he  was  going  to  whisper  a  joke  in 
her  ear  (he  did  that  sometimes),  pulled 
back  a  little,  then  leaned  down  again. 
And  then  he  kissed  her  cheek.  Before 
she  realized  what  he'd  done  he  was 
down  the  rock  like  a  flash.  She  was  left 
with  the  sea  in  place  of  his  eyes  and  her 
stomach  growling  as  the  wind  blew  its 
salty  moisture  into  her  face.  Then  the 
happiness,  the  pure  joy,  came  in  a  sur- 
ge so  powerful  her  insides  yelled  out 
a  silent,  triumphant  yell. 

It  never  happened  again,  and  it 
didn't  change  a  thing.  They  built  their 
treehouse  pulley  and  dug  clams;  he 
taught  her  how  to  row  in  his  father's 
battered  dinghy  on  Sunday  mornings 
when  the  NormaJean  was  at  rest  on 
her  mooring.  And  she  all  but  forgot 
that  single,  glowing  moment,  down  to 
NanabelPs. 

Looking  back,  it's  the  simplicity  of 
it  all  that  just  screams  out  to  be  no- 
ticed. And  part  of  the  frustration  that 
stems  from  that  single  bright  memory 
is  the  fact  that  only  now,  after  every- 
thing else,  can  you  appreciate  the 
simpleness  of  it  all.  Now  emotions  get 
in  the  way,  and  relationships  and  peo- 
ple and  physical  desire...  and  the  iro- 
ny still  remains:  it's  only  now,  after, 
that  you  see.  And  it's  too  late  to  ever, 
ever  go  back. 
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fishing  wire 

the  sun  sets 

on  the  outstretched  wire, 
searching  in  the  depths 
of  water  and  weeds. 

i  am  swimming 

beneath  the  stilled  surface 

looking,  reaching, 

grasping,  at  sand  running  away- 

nothing  is  here. 

alone  in  the  darkness  of  the  still  pond 
i  wish  that  the  teeth  would  close  around 
and  that  the  tongue  would  swallow- 
then  i  could  set  the  hook 
into  the  naked  flesh 

and  spread  the  pain  like  an  electric  burst 
into  a  thousand  spasms  of  agony. 

i  would  work  the  pain, 
to  tug  away  at  the  flesh 
to  rip  the  muscles  apart 
to  bleed  the  skin  in  two 

i  would  set  the  wire, 
to  play  with  light 
in  the  dying  rays 
of  the  sun. 

i  would  destroy, 
if  only  i  could  find 
the  bed  where 
you  hide.... 
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Special  Patrons 


The  Bing  Family 
The  Roberts  Family 
The  Higdon  Family 
The  Dempsey  Family 
John  Merson 
The  Stites  Family 
The  Yoon  Family 
The  Lewis  Family 
Charles  Phillips 
The  Schink  Family 
The  Doma  Family 
John  Kirtland 
Peter  Jaquith 
The  Gray  Family 
Karen  Wachs 
Steven  Techet 
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